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restoring the good that seemed lost because Napoleon knew the value of 
cities to a country, of a metropolis as the heart-centre of a nation and 
made short work with irreconcilables — Jacobin or Ultramontane. 

A History of the Peninsular War. By Charles Oman, M.A. 

Volume III. September, 1809-December, 1810. Ocana, Cadiz, 

Bussaco, Torres Vedras. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1908. 

Pp. xii, 568.) 

Another sumptuous volume of Professor Oman's Peninsular War lies 
before us, manufactured with all the care and skill of the Clarendon 
Press, the 568 pages covering the period from September, 1809, to De- 
cember, 1810 — what the author considers " the turning point of the 
war ". Oman is fortunate in having no metre and bounds set to his 
work, for it enables him, while not losing sight (as so far he certainly 
has not) of such perspective as there is in this disjointed and long- 
drawn-out struggle between Wellington and Napoleon's marshals, to en- 
rich his chapters with personal references, acts of individual skill or gal- 
lantry, and other facts dear to his especial clientele, which make the 
work more readable than one which has to be confined to more or less 
technical details; for when will that fighting animal, man, ever cease to 
gloat over deeds of heroism or fields of glory? Moreover, he is fortu- 
nate in having been over the ground himself, and in having studied much 
of the topography carefully. His description of the battle of Bussaco, 
as a result, is the clearest that exists. The most interesting part of the 
book is that devoted to Massena's failure in this campaign, and the 
author is just to this able marshal, who began his military life by 
triumph and ended it in disaster. But then, so did Hannibal, greatest 
of all soldiers. 

Oman's space likewise enables him to indulge in character sketching, 
and one gets a novel idea of what manner of men they were who strug- 
gled through these long years. The professor is quite frank in such por- 
traiture. Craufurd (he of the wonderful forty-three mile march in 
twenty-two hours to just miss Talavera) is a disappointed man, " on the 
lookout for slights and quarrels ", due to his lack of promotion, although 
one of the best equipped men in the army, and " on one of his happy 
days . . . the most brilliant subordinate Wellington ever owned". 
Massena " was a detestable character — but he was a great general ; of all 
the marshals of the Empire he was undoubtedly the most capable" — in 
which latter opinion one might perhaps disagree with him. The bom- 
bardment of the citadel of Lerida, filled with noncombatants, "places 
that polished writer and able administrator Louis-Gabriel Suchet on the 
moral level of a king of Dahomey ". 

The lines of Torres Vedras are well described — one conceives a clear 
idea of the gigantic nature of the work; and the devastation of so great 
a part of Portugal to neutralize Massena's advance, Oman shows to 
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have been not only justifiable, but authorized by the Portuguese authori- 
ties, and " an old custom essentially national and familiar to the Portu- 
guese from time immemorial ". Many of the customs and precedents 
of war are horrible; only in this generation are we getting humanized 
out of some of the worst of them; but after all the devastation of a 
province is no worse than a battle like the Moskwa, or Waterloo, or 
Gettysburg, and entails less actual loss of life or suffering, although 
these are apt to fall on noncombatants. 

The great work of Napier can never be crowded from the shelf of 
classics; neither does Oman pretend to supplant him; but, from sources 
Napier did not have, he is enabled to correct some errors in his prede- 
cessor's volumes. Thus, in one paragraph in Napier's account of Bus- 
saco he finds that " almost every statement here is incorrect ", and gives 
at length seven valid reasons for his statement. 

The operations in other sections of Spain during these months are 
allotted full space, yet the interest of the volume centres about Mas- 
sena's campaign. 

Professor Oman always seeks the original sources, and he acknowl- 
edges his indebtedness to a number of those who have furnished him 
with documents or who have obtained data for him from the French 
and Spanish archives when he himself had not had time for further 
research. His having visited much of the ground is an unequalled aid 
in describing operations, and he writes with a positiveness bred of con- 
viction. His chapters, with excellent maps, are much easier reading 
than even the most brilliant of Napier's. 

From the days of Fabius Cunctator — if we leave out the Middle Age 
generals who believed battle injudicious, but who manoeuvred with 
abundant skill, and, a manoeuvre ended, sat down to smile at it and see 
what reply the enemy would make — no better sample of patient campaign- 
ing exists than the Peninsular War. All that England cared at first to 
accomplish was to chase and keep the French out of Portugal; to this, 
until much later, was the task of Wellington confined, and he executed 
it well. Only when Napoleon had been shaken from his strong European 
position by the events of 1812 and 1813 did England pretend to wage 
a war of invasion. She had all along done her full share with her 
fleets and her treasury. Yet it will always be a source of wonder — one 
can scarcely even speculate upon it — what Wellington would have accom- 
plished had England several years earlier agreed to drive the French 
from Spain and carry the war into France. 

Each succeeding volume of this important work will be welcomed 
with interest. 

Theodore Ayrault Dodge. 



